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his paper is based on a study of eight major works of Henrik Ibsen: Brand (1866), Peer 

Gynt (1867), A Doll’s House (1879), Ghosts (1881), An Enemy of the People (1882), 
The Wild Duck (1884), Hedda Gabbler (1890), and Little Eyolf (1894),as performed in 
India (and Bangladesh). Divided into three parts, the paper aims at: (i) a rapid evaluation of 
Ibsen’s worldview (weltanschauung) and its principal characteristics: (ii) a study of experi- 
ences in producing Ibsen in India; and (iii) an analysis of the impact of Ibsen on India with 
special reference to the Hindi, Marathi and Bengali theatre scene. 

In the first part, Ibsen is briefly seen, at the outset, as a father of modern theatrical 
symbolism and naturalism, and a playwright of outstanding skills, with often-radical beliefs. 
We take a peek at his: (a) daring choice of subject-matter on a problem-plus basis; (b) 
naturalistic framework; (c) view of spiritual life of the individual; and (d) neat crafting of 
plays with piecemeal revelations. We then look at the systematic evolution of Ibsen: his 
years of learning; his topical dramas based on his problematic relationship with Norway; his 
international breakthrough—with his account of universal human life; his didactic use of 
theatre on human conflicts—psychological, ideological and social; and his singular suc- 
cess. 

In the second part, we discuss, in some detail, the personal experiences of producing 
Ibsen in India (and Bangladesh), as a process of dialogue with a score of well-known direc- 
tors of the Indian theatre world, namely: 1. Ebrahim Alkazi on A Doll's House, Ghosts, and 
Hedda Gabler; 2. Kumar Roy on A Doll’s House and An Enemy of the People; 3. Joy Michael 
on A Doll’s House and Hedda Gabler; 4. Usha Ganguly on A Doll's House; 5. Rudrapasad 
Sengupta on Ghosts and The Wild Duck; 6. Mohan Maharshi on A Doll's House and Ghosts; 
7. Torit Mitra on The Master Builder and Little Eyolf: 8. Anuradha Kapur on The Wild Duck; 
9. Bansi Kaul on Peer Gynt; 10. Arun Mukhopadhyay on An Enemy of the People;11. Saoli 
Mitra on An Enemy of the People and A Doll's House; 12. Robin Das on A Doll's House and 
Peer Gynt; 13. M.K. Raina on An Enemy of the People, Ghosts and The Wild Duck; 14, 
Rudraprasad Sengupta on Ghosts and An Enemy of the People; and 15, Kamaluddin Nilu 
(Bangladesh) on Brand, apart from Amal Allana, Anjana Maharshi, Nissar Allana and Suman 
Mukhopadhyay. ' : 

In the third part, we summarise the impact of Ibsen in India with special reference to 
Marathi, Hindi and Bengali theatres, in terms of content, form, and technique. Ibsen came 
early to these three languages in a natural setting, problem-play content and structuring of 
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drama, but theatre in all the three languages has gone beyond Ibsen’s framework. Three vital 
aspects of Ibsen are referred to in conclusion: dimensions of Greek tragedy; premonitions of 
doom; and Norwegian geography. 


I IBSEN AND ‘VOX POPULT' 


After the advent of William Shakespeare (1564-1616) in England, Henrik Ibsen (1828-1906) in 
Norway was probably the next brightest star in the theatre firmament of the world. According 
to the cognoscenti, almost every day there is one performance or the other of his plays 
somewhere in the world. And, according to the perceptive observations of M.K. Raina, there 
is some production or other of Ibsen in India virtually every month! Reputed to have created 
a ‘national drama’ for Norway at an early age, Ibsen found his voice and an international 
audience with powerful studies of middle-class morality in the late 1870s. Emphasising char- 
acter over theme, he addressed social problems like political corruption and the changing 
role of women, alongside psychological conflicts stemming from frustrated love and de- 
structive family relationships. Having greatly influenced European theatre, he is undoubt- 
edly the founder of modern prose drama. 

On the flip side, August Strindberg (1849-1912), who wrote the first modern Swedish 
drama in his time and whose iconoclastic works portrayed the battle of the sexes—using a 
combination of dramatic naturalism and psychology—was very near Ibsen’s times and spint, 
but took an unusually dim view of Ibsen’s oeuvre. Ibsen, on the contrary, had a steady 
regard for Strindberg and was reputed to have always hung the latter’s portrait above his 
workplace. Bertolt Brecht (1898-1956), the master of satirical musicals, propounder of ‘epic 
theatre’ and founder-director of the famous Berliner Ensemble in the post-Nazi era, is said to 
have commented to his actor-wife Helena Weigel on Ibsen: “Very good, for his own time.” As 
was surmised, Brecht, while appreciating Ibsen's social concerns, perhaps thought they did 
not go much beyond the Greek tragic form! 

In contrast, George Bernard Shaw (1856-1950), whose dramatic outpourings emphasised 
social and economic issues instead of romance, adopting the ironic comedic tone that 
characterised all his work, was an avid admirer of Ibsen. In his famous critique, Quintessence 
of Ibsenism, he wrote that when the husband Torvald bends down over his chair and the 
bang of the door implies Nora has left her husband’s house—this bang shakes the whole of 
Europe! The bang echoed in distant Kolkata when, in 1952, Bohurupee’s production showed 
Bulu (Nora) having the vermilion mark, sacrosanct in Hindu marriage, wiped off her fore- 
head—just before leaving the house—with a collective gasp of breath escaping from the 
members of the audience, heard every evening of the show! 

In the seminal novella, Strir Patro (The Wife’s letter) by Tagore (1861-1941), Mrinal 
leaves her husband, almost resonating Nora’s Parting dialogue: “I have heard that when 4 
wife deserts her husband's house, as I am doing now, he is legally freed from all obligations 
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towards her. In any case, I set you free from all your obligations. You are not to feel yourself 
bound in the slightest way any more than I shall. There must be perfect freedom on both 
sides.” It is a less-noticed fact that in another of Ibsen’s plays, John Gabriel Borkman 
(1896), there is a surreptitious love-affair by the protagonist with his ill wife’s vivacious 
sister: virtually mirrored in the theme and treatment of Tagore’s Dui Bon (Two Sisters) in 
1932, altered to Malancha (The Garden-Grove) in 1934. 

Nearer our time in other media, Rainer Wamer Fassbinder (1946-1982) in Germany was 
involved in the avant-garde theatre movement in Munich before he undertook to revitalize 
the German cinema in the1970s. His filmed theatre of A Doll’s House was cinematographed in 
surreal purple colour and he changed the end: by making Nora stay back in her glorious 
rights—by completely making it a ‘power game’! In India, Satyajit Ray adapted An Enemy of 
the People on celluloid, with the pollution of municipal water changed to the distributive 
source in the temple charanamrita (sacred water from the goddess’s feet). 

As late as January 2006, when Oslo celebrated an Ibsen Festival and decided to honour 
the world’s glitterati who have played Ibsen's women across the globe, the honour list 
included Liv Ullmann who had played Nora in the Broadway for years; Glenda Jackson and 
Claire Bloom from the UK; Bibi Anderson from Sweden who has played Nora and Hedda 
Gabler; and Lise Fjeldstad and Wenche Foss (now 87) from Norway —besides India’s own 
Saoli Mitra who made her mark as Nora. A German opera produced Peer Gynt in ballet form in 
the Oslo City Hall and Ullmann performed a cameo on the mother-and-son duo from Hedda 
Gabler. Obviously, the Ibsen charm has scarcely worn out yet! 


Ibsen’ as a Dramatist 

After recounting Ibsen’s abiding popularity till date, a brief assessment of his plays, 
sourced from literary studies, will be in order, before delving into India’s amazing love affair 
with this virtuoso genius. ; 

Ideas: According to Gascoigne, Ibsen’s originality lies in his daring choice of his subject 
matter, Years later, this aspect of his work—the ‘problem’ part of his problem plays—was the 
one enduring source of enjoyment and inspiration for playwrights like Manoj Mitra in far-off 
Bengal, who is justly known for his Sajano Bagan (or Banchharam ki Bagicha). Mencken, 


however, considers that his ideas, after all, are really not extraordinary and what he says, in 
asonably intelligent man has thought of already. But though 


the last analysis, is what every re: 
w method to convey 


not a prophet, he is a playmaker of astounding skill—one who has a ne’ : 
ideas. His direct and skilful manner, of clothing simple and even self-evident arguments in 
unusually lucid and brilliant dramatic forms, helps him to communicate ideas through plays. 

Such ideas in his social dramas show, for instance, that it is unpleasant and degrading for 
a wife to be treated as mere empty-headed mistress (A Doll’s House); that professional 
patriots and town-boomers are frauds (An Enemy of the People); that success 1n business 
usually involves in doing things that a self-respecting man hesitates to do (The Wild Duck); 
that a woman who continues to cohabit with a syphilitic husband may expect to have defec- 
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tive children (Ghosts); that a shared sorrow tends to dampen passion in husband and wife, 
and so to bring them together on a more secure basis (Little Eyolf); that a man of 55 or 60 is 
an ass to fall in love with a flapper of 17 (The Master Builder); or that the world is barba- 
rously cruel to a woman who has violated the Seventh Commandment (viz., the ban on 
adultery) or a man who has violated the Eighth, viz., the ban on theft (Hedda Gabler). Ibsen 
himself made these summaries for his social dramas in his notes: Nachgelassene Schriften. 
They are, on the whole, simple ideas. 

Aesthetics: tbsen’s chief interest as a dramatist is not the propagation of ethical ideas, but 
solution of aesthetic problems, He gives more thought to questions of dramaturgy: to get- 
ting his characters on and off the stage; to building up climaxes; and to calculating effects 
than to the ideational content of his dramas. Almost any idea is good enough, so long as it 
can be converted into a conflict and the conflict can be worked out in a straightforward and 
effective manner. There is an air of absolute reality, an overwhelming conviction, a complete 
concealment of the dramatic machinery, For example, in A Doll’s House, instead of a compli- 
cated plot—working beautifully to a foreordained climax—he presents scenes in the life of a 
husband and wife, and hits upon an action that is all suspense and all emotion. In a new order 
of experience in the theatre, the audience finds its nerves racked by a glimpse through a 
terrifying keyhole. The result is not a well-made stage-play, but a scandal that does not 
caress and soothe, but arrests and shocks,—a play that is a direct imitation of reality. 

Characters: As observed by Brustein, Ibsen is not the champion of such things as 
women’s rights, divorce, euthanasia, or cures for syphilis. Ibsen’s undisguised sympathies 
are for the citizen: a domesticated man, the agent of existing institutions, who identifies his 
needs with the needs of the community, such as Torvald Helmer. In contrast, the individual 
is revolutionary man, superior to all confining social, political or moral imperatives, who finds 
his purpose in the pursuit of his personal truth: Pastor Brand, Doctor Stockman, Master 
Builder Soles. In Ibsen's mind, these two types are like slave and master, so fundamentally 
opposed that a victory for one is inevitably a defeat for the other, so that the citizen’s rights 
are always attained at the cost of the individual's freedom, with self-realisation as the highest 
value, 

Considering the radicalism of Ibsen’s beliefs, it is entirely fitting that he should initiate the 
theatre of revolt. There is no other modern dramatist whose revolutionary integrity has been 
quite so pure. Ibsen’s revolt is perhaps more poetic than reformist or propagandist. But, 
examining his works as a continuous, consistent development, his deepest quarrel is prob- 
ably less with those pillars of church, state and community who dominate his plays, than 
with the supreme authority figure: God himself! In keeping with the logic of his poetic 
imagination, Ibsen’s basic conflict is frequently messianic; its character of a hero is a rebel 
against God and its issue is not superficial changes in the social structure, but a complete 
alteration in the moral nature of man. 

Ibsen’s messianic rebellion—however muted, disguised or repressed—is never com- 
pletely absent. The revolt functions in a play more conspicuous for discipline, order and 
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objectivity than in the relatively shapeless, expansive and extravagant epics like Brand and 
Peer Gynt. Ibsen does denounce his rebel idealists at times with as much heat as his Philis- 
tines and conformists. Brand, for example, is one whose identification with God is so strong 
that it becomes a revolt against God, and he is punished by celestial vengeance in the form 
of an avalanche, With the sole exception of Doctor Stockman, in fact, all of Ibsen’s idealist 
characters are subject to partial or complete condemnation. 

Naturalism: To Ibsen, ‘symbols’ are organic, such as the wild duck, which is an actual 
animal that can be loved or hated, while ‘images’ are suggestive, such as the doll’s house, 
which reflects the meaning of the play but cannot be used in action. In the second half of the 
19" century, modern theatrical symbolism had embraced naturalism already. Taking over the 
naturalistic stage setting, Ibsen put it to far from a naturalistic use. The careful web of his 
dialogue is very different from normal drawing-room conversation and the drawing-room 
furniture is no random selection either. Ibsen’s dialogue and stage direction indicate the 
precise role of every lamp, window or alcove. No light is ever switched on and no curtain is 
ever drawn without Ibsen using the action as a symbolic accompaniment to the dramatic 
situation. But Ibsen also uses much broader symbols, which fit perfectly into the naturalistic 
framework without losing their symbolic status. So Hedda Gabler's burning of Eilert’s manu- 
script is nearer child-murder than to literary vandalism. Ibsen is indisputably the father of 
modern dramatic symbolism. 

As inferred by Gascoigne, when dramatists succeed in treating contemporary situations 
Seriously, the particular trappings of the situation often overwhelm their wider meaning. 
Ibsen’s plays, with a few exceptions, are about the spiritual life of the individual and about 
love. While they have been accepted by the world as ‘problem’ plays, his naturalistic set- 
tings swamp him. Hence the significance of the earlier quote on him by Brecht, who is the 
modern theatre’s foremost pedlar of contemporary messages, yet who gave all his great 
plays a setting far removed in time and place from his audience: The Caucasian Chalk Circle 
and The Good Woman of Setzuan in the East; and Mother Courage and Galileo in past 
centuries. 

Dramatic Method : Ibsen uses the method of neatly grafting piecemeal revelations, sradu- 
ally filling in details from the past throughout the play. Again, his ploy is to reveal minor 
crises occurring to the dramatis personae after every act and to save the major crisis—almost 
a catastrophe—till the very end of the play. This makes the tragedy more poignant, but 
perhaps bearable. Later on, Arthur Miller used this method of gradual revelation and escala- 
tion of crises in his plays. Jean Paul Sartre, too, arranged his dramatic action in a similar 
chronological order, building a narrative that moved from the individual to the whole society 


and, at the very end, back to the individual. 
Dialogue: Konstantin Stanislavsky (1863-193) — 
realism by identifying deeply with their characters, particularly for Chekov plays, had sae at 
out that a man’s personality has many facets like the faces of a diamond. Even in a 
acting, say, by Torvald Helmer and Nora in A Doll's House, one can observe how eac’ 


8), who inspired actors to achieve greater 
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protagonist’s multi-dimensional personality is rarely revealed on the stage. Confronting 
Tbsen, one can reflect on three seminal aspects of Stanislavsky’s ‘method acting’ . First, who 
is one addressing and what is one’s relationship with him? In other words, what kind of 
social connection has it been in the past and what is it at the present moment? Second, when 
one speaks out, what reactions does one expect? Does one speak to lay bare one’s mind, or, 
conceal it by false speeches? And, what is the purpose? Third, how much is one aware of the 
sensibility of the person who is being addressed? 

As Kumar Roy brought out in the context of Bohurupee’s production of the Bengali Purul 
Khela in Kolkata, the noted director Sombhu Mitra felt the urge to understand and explore 
‘reality’ not from outside, but in a more challenging manner, from within. This was quite in 
keeping with the Stanislavsky method, under which an actor uses his ‘emotion memory’ (i.e., 
his recall of past experiences and emotions) to identify with the character’s inner motivation. 
Mitra chose Tagore’s Rakta Karabi, followed by Ibsen, because he wanted the objectivity 
of the truth inherent in life itself. As it turned out, both plays were a phenomenal success. 

As can be surmised, Ibsen has been a favoured playwright in India and many eminent 
theatre persons have either produced Ibsen’s plays, or held workshops or play-reading 
sessions of Ibsen. He, many claim, is virtually a national playwright in India! In the following 
section, we recount the Indian experience in handling Ibsen, turning to directors who have 
produced his plays. 


Il. ON PRODUCING IBSEN* 


E.Alkazi, eminent theatre director, former Director of NSD 

1. Considering that an analysis of Ibsen's plays, characters and ideas can be a vast 
subject, one can perhaps confine oneself to woman as a central character in the plays 
handled by me, namely, Nora in A Doll’s House, Mrs. Alving in Ghosts, and Hedda 
Gabler in Hedda Gabler. 

2 Nora is a very simple character in a quiet, happy marital relationship with Torvald 
Helmer. Socially, the male is held as superior to the female. The economic arrangement 
is that the male is the breadwinner while the female is in perpetual dependence. The 
moral relationship is built according to the prevailing norms of the society. All three 
fronts—social, economic, moral—head towards a cataclysmic upheaval, constituting 
the play’s climax. 

3. Mr. Alving has ghosts to be exorcised. In her own analysis, she finds herself wanting, 
and is aware of a sense of guilt. Her rectitude makes her practise abstinence from her 


sri ee a . 
This section is based on conversations with the directors concerned, conducted on phone or in person. 


Though the first person is often used, the phrasing i . 
i s the taken 
as quotes from the directors in question. g i author's, and the statements are not to be 
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creative husband and she is aware of a sense of sin. Her son, the artist, was sent away 
from the parents and is suffering from inherited disease. The sun is the symbol of light 
and wisdom, radiating life to the earth. In between are the clergy, the pillar of religion 
and society. The earnings of the poor people flow to the church and the completed 
orphanage goes up in flames. Mrs. Alving is also an upright woman in relation to 
society, but she keeps the illegitimate child of her husband and exploits her physically 
as an employer. Then there is the class conflict betwen the elder Alving’s two off- 
spring. It is a life of sin and crime, and when the clergyman and Regina go away ona 
ship, you can almost hear the foghorn! There is an inbuilt sense of suffering, with only 
contempt for the man to whom she has returned. Mrs. Alving, as wife, is cold and 
morally superior. Opening up of the orphanage operates at multiple levels of irony— 
with the clergyman feeling moral righteousness and the wife redeeming her own life 
that has been a lie, she having done away with the life of her son and the maid. The 
latter goes away probably to a life of prostitution! 

4. Hedda Gabler is a dominating woman with a destructive streak. She has utter contempt 
for her husband, with a perceived attraction to another man with superior attributes. 
The judge Brack is meanwhile trying to blackmail her, which is too much for her self- 
esteem. She also turns vindictive on her former lover and eventually destroys herself. 

5. Other than the above three, Brand is the portrait of a ecclesiastical entrepreneur. 
Again, the economic, moral and spiritual forces gain ground and Brand has reasons for 
his self-destruction. As a single individual, he has no superhuman capacity and, in his 
nervousness and tension, he brings about his own fall. 

6. Both Ghosts and Brand are plays of profound ideas and have almost prophetic ele- 


ments. 


Anuradha Kapur, Director of ‘Vivadi’ and Professor at NSD 

1. While I directed The Wild Duck for the final year students of NSD, I worked on selected 
texts by Ibsen: Little Eyolf, The Wild Duck, and A Doll’s House, for their acting exercises. 

2 For the production of The Wild Duck, I used an innovative video installation, without 
any change in the completed attic. The garret was filled with straw, wood, husk, etc., as 
seen through camera-projections. 

3. | find Ibsen hugely relevant. He can be sustained on an emotional plane, too. 

4, In the acting exercises, students take to Ibsen very well. His realism is not of the 
historical kind, but akin to Stanislavsky’s realism, with a structured vocabulary. Michael 
Chekov’s ‘Action and Dramatic Notes’, written for his father’s plays, provide many 


reference points. 


Bansi Kaul, director of ‘Rang Vidushak’ and guest director for NSD 
1. I directed Gapan Gope Gappangamdas for NSD Repertory, as adapted from Peer 


Gynt. 
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2 While Ibsen’s plays with middle-class characters did not appeal to me, I was fascinated 


by the poetry of Peer Gynt, which I thought was his first play dealing with folk psy- 
chology. Here a villager strays into a big town and becomes the staple of a folktale! 


. It seems a saga of displacement,— much like our 21“ century that is chronicling many 


displacements of nature, sound-pattern, languages and gestures. Our Gappo attains 
mediocrity in this atmosphere and is not sentimental about his milieu. Indeed, anybody 
talking of reasons for displacement is considered raving mad and not ‘politically cor- 
tect’! 


. L have given the play a multi-layered structure—and not linear—to drive this point 


home. In fact, it remains a biographical play, since Ibsen himself was a displaced 
person. The theme really touches all of us at some point or the other; and Iam myself 
a displaced person from Kashmir. 


. Ibsen’s fascination for symbolism even touches the abstract and the poetic. I have 


used some of our own symbols and myths, from both of which the protagonist can 
draw support. Instead of reindeer, for instance, | have used our Barasinga deer. 


. Gappo is in the habit of spinning yams and posing riddles for the villagers about 


himself, There is a lot of influence of faith and Christianity here. When the village-girl 
sings him a lullaby, she is in the image of both his mother and his lover. There are 
echoes here of a journey’s end,—of Shiva’s consort Parvati and abodes in “Panch 
Dhaam”! This play, on the whole, is about us all and I am forever keen to take up 
theatrical challenges! 


Mohan Maharshi, director of ‘Sanket’, Jaipur, and ‘Natua’, Delhi 


1. Twas full of Brecht once, after having worked for a year with the Berliner Ensemble; but 


Sombhu Mitra’s Purul Khela changed all that. What, however, first brought me to 
Ibsen was the National Theatre’s production of Peer Gynt in the UK, where Albert 
Finny and Sir John Gielgud did the dual roles of Peer Gynt around 1970. 

In 1962, Alkazi produced, ina straightforward manner, the NSD student-play of A Doll’s 
House, translated by Kudsia Zaidi, in which I was Helmer and Anjala Chitnis, then a 
teenager (and later my wife), was Nora. I remember Sombhu Mitra and Tripti Mitra (the 
celebrated Bengali Nora) coming to stay with Mama Warerkar, the famous Marathi 
playwright, and Tripti laughingly questioned Anjala there: how she dared play Nora, 
which needed so much in-depth understanding! 


. Idirected A Doll's House, with the same translation as above, in Jaipur in 1968 and held 


five shows. This was a play that was noteworthy not for women’s liberation, but for the 


fact that it tumed our eyes to inner realities. [ also directed Ghosts there, based on a 
translation by Nemichandra Jain. 


. Indeed, Indian theatre in the late 19" and early 20" century was under the spell of Ibsen 


and his Concern for social issues. Our generation felt the impact of Ibsen’s plays on 
Social realities as much as the impact of plays by John Galsworthy (1867-1933), British 
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novelist and playwright, or Brecht or, for that matter, by plays of Anton Chekov (1860- 
1904), the Russian dramatist and master of short stories, relating to poetic realism. 


Joy Michael, director of ‘Yatrik’ 

1. I directed The Wild Duck in 1950 before Yatrik was bon, with Kusum Haider as Gina. 
Ekdal. It was a learning experience and a revelation. It was a realistic play done on a 
nifty budget and without a set—leaving a lot to the audience’s imagination. Then I 
directed Ghosts, where I was the mother, Mrs. Alving, and Roshan Seth my son Oswald. 
My other Ibsen play was Hedda Gabler where I did the eponymous role. 

2 I found Ibsen as one of the greatest dramatists, after Shakespeare, who initiated us into 
the complexities of the modern world: because of his wide-ranging choice of themes 
and various shades of contemporary life. Through him we learnt to look at contempo- 
rary society, preoccupied with problems of personal and social reality. Yes, he is rel- 
evant to the society of his own time—and to our own time. 

3. A Doll’s House, for instance, shows a woman who lives in a cage: amidst shams, 
evasions and lies. Ghosts reveal the hypocrisy in domestic life. There is an innate 
sense of values that contributes to the action. In Hedda Gabler, the protagonist domi- 
nates the play, with her determined thoughts and actions. She refuses to disassociate 

_ herself from her lover, resulting in her treachery. While she longs for life, she is yet 
afraid of it and declines to accept the spiritual dimension. 


Robin Das, Director of ‘Adinatya Drishti’ and Guest Director for NSD 

1, I Jearnt my Ibsen under E. Alkazi who was synonymous to me with Ibsen's sensibili- 
ties! Later, I directed Peer Gynt for final-year students, with an emphasis on the visual 
arts. To me, it was a dream-drama that J linked to the ambience in Bengal-Bihar-Mithila 
in a surrealistic form—mixing realism with melodrama to deal with the death of Aase 
Gynt, Peer’s mother, and the view of the Troll kingdom. 

2 Idirected A Doll’s House in 2002 as a realistic play—more in the spirit of Greek tragedy 
and reverting to the inner realism and how it impinged on social relationships. But 
Iused a stylised form with three Noras. This form enabled me to experiment with 
operatic ballet. The first Nora was the vivacious one, as looked upon by her husband; 
the second Nora came through flashback, as she would recount her life after a year 
from leaving her husband’s home; and the third Nora was a real human being—mean, 


frustrated and challenging! 


M‘K. Raina, Director of ‘Prayog’ and Guest Director for NSD > he 
1. Idirected Ghosts in Hindi, calling it ‘Pret’, for NSD, in which stalwarts like Nina Gupta, 
Alok Nath and others acted. Later, I did An Enemy of the People in Hindi again, calling 

it ‘Janta ka Dushman’. ; ; ; 
2. Ghosts was an exercise in realistic theatre keeping in view its social theme. It was setin 
a major fiord in western Norway where Mrs. Alving’s house is located. An Enemy of the 
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People was staged in Sti Ram Centre (SRC) basement theatre, where the audience sat 
in the centre and the sets were around them to make up for the limited space. 

3, I find Ibsen’s themes having a firm rootedness in India, which we can adopt and the 
appeal becomes pan-Indian. He, in fact, is very close to our kind of society, where we 
too have class distinctions. 

4. Ghosts, in particular, has a touch of classic Greek theatre, with an element of tragedy. 


Torit Mitra, Painter and Director of ‘Sansaptak’ 

1. I directed and translated The Master Builder in 1997, calling it ‘Bahubrihi' in Bengali. 
Talso did Little Eyolf'in 2002 in my Bengali translation, calling it ‘Aneek’. 

2. A foreign play has generally a backdrop very different from an Indian play. But, in the 
case of Ibsen, I found that his base of realism was capable of transcreation and our 
approach to the subject matter could be the same here. Little Eyolfis also not a lengthy 
play and was easy for us to stage. 

3. Above all, I found these two plays have a milieu resembling Bengali society, which has 
lived with a social reality different from that of the feudal climate of Uttar Pradesh or 
Madhya Pradesh. Moreover, adoption of theatre as a medium of art has a long tradition 
in Bengal, in contrast to many other States. Social realism does not need to be imported 
here from outside, as we need an artificial import of the Absurd preached by Samuel 
Beckett (1906-89) or Jean Anouith (1910-87). Our own playwrights like Mohit 
Chattopadhyay—whose oeuvre includes Mrityu Sangbad (The Tidings of Death), 
Mesh O Ravan (Ravan and the Sheep) and Chandraloke Agnikando (Fireworks on 
the Moon)—pen mainly allegorical plays, or Manoj Mitra—whose famous works are 
Sajano Bagan (The Decorated Garden), Raj Darshan (The Royal Audience) and Parabas 
(The Exile), dealing with metaphors. 

4. Little Eyolf was performed in the SRC basement ina stylised manner, with an elaborate 
study-room for Alfred Allmers, the man of letters, and a kitchen for Mrs. Rita Allmers 
(who is forever ‘performing her duties’)—with a tracing-paper screen for projection of 
shadow puppets. Once Eyolf dies, his plastic tricycle projects out of the torn screen. 

5. For The Master Builder, 1 created an elaborate office room at a hi igh level with cubicles 
and drawing boards for Halvard Solness and a wide front-stage gateway with an 
architectural design. The structure of large pillars was suggestively designed at the 
four angular ends of the proscenium. 

6. I tried to view Allmers as one who is feudal within, but erects the glossy parasol of 
colonialism outside. He wants perhaps to protect his identity by compromising with 
technology in the post-colonial era. 


The two siants of modem Bengali theatre, Utpal Dutt and Shombhu Mitra, explored the 
theatrical possibilities of Ibsen's plays in Kolkata. Under Dutt’s direction, Little Theatre 
Group staged Ghosts in 1950, followed by Putuler Sangsar, a translation of A Doll's House. 
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They were probably the first time that Ibsen's dramatic literature became known to that part 
of the world. It was, however, the adaptation of A Doll’s House and An Enemy of the People 
by the great thespian Mitra for Bohurupee that finally made the name of Ibsen popular 
among Kolkata’s educated middle class in the 1950s. 


Kumar Roy, Director of ‘Bohurupee’ 

1, When Bohurupee produced Putul Khela, the Bengali adaptation of A Doll's House, it 
was not thought of merely as women’s liberation or women's franchise. It was under- 
stood that in this doll’s world of ours, both husband and wife are just dolls—helpless 
puppets in the hands of our psyche that is rooted in the past and draws sap from our 
family heritage. That we are not aware of our puppet-identity is the most awful part of 
this tragedy. 

2. We have learnt to think of man as the protector of woman, her mentor and keeper, her 
guardian. Like a banyan tree, man is there to provide shelter to woman and his love for 
woman consists in only affection, as if for an infant. 

3. In the union between man and womaz, it is therefore expected that man will play a 
macho role and woman that of a weakling. This puppetry is played out in every family. 
Our women are aware that that they must not hurt the male ego in order to keep the 
family intact and men realise that they must bring their womenfolk lots of gifts in order 
to get continually pampered. Thus the union, initially of love, is soon reduced to a 
subtle buy-and-sale of the marketplace. 

4, We set up our homes on a false and loveless foundation; bring children into the world 
and expect them — against all sanity — to be honest and worthy as human beings, 
hoping they will not become puppets in a puppet-show. Here is the prophetic voice of 
Nora: ‘Our home has been nothing but a playroom. I have been your doll-wife here, just 
as in my childhood house, I was Papa’s doll-child. And the children have been my dolls 
in their turn’. Her last words are that she wants to understand the world not as a 
woman, but as a human being. 

5. I recapitulate what Sombhu-da told us as the director: “It is true that the characters 
have to be depicted through set and dialogue. But, in reality, we must try to bring out 
the complexity of the situation itself. Dialogues are only the visible tips of the floating 
iceberg”. 

6. In the stage design by Khaled Chowdhury, the necessary middle-class household was 
there in terms of lines, colours and levels. But instead of walls, there were brick-coloured 
flats. The first scene opened with an excess of yellow in door curtains, bedcovers, 
cushion covers and window curtains, which dazzled the eye. Nora's outline was drowned 
in the too brightly decorated surroundings. In contrast, in the last scene, all the lines 
seemed to draw our attention towards the exit door, and as the defeated Torbald bent 
down on the handle of the chair, his shape was in tune with the patterns of the curve. 
Then came the bang of the door: Nora had left her husband's place. 
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7. Bohurupee first produced An Enemy of the People (Dashachakra in Bengali) in 1952. 
While Ibsen, as the father of realistic plays, has been usually presented in the West 
with extreme realism, we attempted to follow an indigenous process to do justice to 
both his innate truth and the dramatic dynamism. 

8. In the beginning, Dr. Thomas Stockmann discovers a malady in the social milieu and 
sincerely hopes that everyone will lend a hand to rectify it. But the first stumbling 
block is the social elite and the protagonist looks for support from the progressive 
elements of society. When they too back out, the hapless scientist wants desperately 
to reach the common man and let them know what is good for them. But the modern 
propaganda machinery even foils his last hope. 

9. There arise many disturbing questions: to whom should Dr. Stockman turn for 
justice? What criteria are left now to verify truth and falsehood? Should the 
individual join hands with the masses to feel comfortable? Especially in our 
country, with a nascent democracy, would rank opportunism mar socio-political 
wisdom? 

10. History gives rise occasionally to such searching moments when the wheel of progress 
deviates from its straight trajectory and an individual has to take a solitary stand: as a 
lone fighter, to hone once again the decadent truth. We presented the play on this 
plane. 


Usha Ganguly, Director of ‘Rangkarmee’ 

1. A Doll's House was our second play and was directed by Tripti Mitra; it was called 
‘Gudiya Ghar’ in Hindi. 

2 In order to be different from the celebrated Bohurupee production, I essayed the 
character of Nora as a dancer—as suggested in the Tarantula dance of the original 
text—rather than have recitation of poems as done by Sombhu-da. Further, while 
Khaled was our designer too, he introduced the framework of a cage; to interpret the 
mindset of Nora within her cloistered home and dispensed with the cobweb-like ten- 
tacles used earlier by him for Bohurupee. 

3. Pratap Jaiswal did the role of Torvald Helmer in the play: made, on the whole, a lot more 
dynamic by Tripti-di than the Bohurupee production. 

4. Lam keen to produce Hedda Gabler at the next available opportunity! I find the play 
fascinating and the protagonist very relevant to our society. 


Rudraprasad Sengupta, Director of ‘Nandikar’ 

1. We originally did Ghosts under the direction of Ajitesh Banerjee, calling it ‘Bidehi’ in 
Bengali, We also produced A Doll's House: as ‘Neela’, modelled on the protagonist 
Nora—under the translation and direction of the famed Swedish cineaste Ingmar 
Bergman. 

2 We saw Nora in a different light, as brought out by Ibsen himself in the Norwegian 
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Women Council banquet in 1894. In answering a toast raised to him, he had said: ‘Iam 
not a member of the Women Right League .. . I thank you for the toast, but must 
disclaim the honour of having consciously worked for the women’s rights movement. 
Tam not even quite clear as to just what the women’s rights movement really is. To me, 
it has seemed a problem of humanity in general.’ 

3. In another famous speech, addressed ‘to my revolutionary friends’, he raised the 
motto: ‘Torpedo the arc and I am your man!’, alluding to Noah’s Arc. He recoiled from 
the in-built shibboleths that are taken for granted. 

4. While Ibsen was much more modest and perceptive than, say, Strindberg’s burning 
passion for the ‘Norwegian Bluestocking’, he still had a feeling for an uncompromising 
pursuit of truth and values. 

5. My reading of A Doll's House is that Nora, aware of the challenges of conformity first 
and rebellion later, brought the tragedy on herself! One does not know which fiord she 
would end up in, in the fierce Norwegian winter! 

6. To see Ibsen as a playwright of the material happiness for man-woman relationship is, 
I think, to compromise his considerable stature. Take Brand, for instance, where he 
reflects the pursuit of meaning of existence and truth. Or, in Peer Gynt, where he 
exposes the falsehoods and deceptions of mankind. He refuses to draw a balance 
sheet of life’s victories and losses. 


Arun Mukhopadhyay, Director of ‘Chetana’ 
1. While receiving the Ibsen Award in Oslo in 2004, I produced An Enemy of the People, 


but in a version that changed the context of the pollution-problem of the municipal 
water as in the original text. Instead, I used Satyajit Ray’s film-script, suitably dramatised 
by Mohit Chattopadhyay, where the contamination of water for worship at the temple 
has been taken as the source of spreading infection. 

2 I was touched by the understanding and response shown by the Norwegian audience 
who appreciated the change as quite valid. 


Saoli Mitra, Director of ‘Pancham Vaidic’ 

1. I love Ibsen because—like Tagore—he makes me feel a better human being. I was so 
impressed by my father’s An Enemy of the People in 1952, when I was a mere kid in the 
9" standard, that I resolved there and then that I would work in the theatre. I under- 
stood the protagonist’s commitment and realised that the person who is not scared to 
defend the truth, even if he is to be counted alone, is my ideal. You must realise that in 
1952 democracy and voting had merely begun. _ ; 

2 Idirected A Doll's House in 2002. Itis much more than a play on feminism and women’ 's 
liberation, as I feel, with its unmistakable accent on the incidence of falsehood within 
the nucleus of every family. Society pre-determines the roles of man and woman in 
terms of strength possessed by the man (otherwise, he would be looked down upon) 
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and the eternal pretension of dependence on the man’s ego by the woman, even if she 
happens to be more cerebral. Society also lays down how to rear children in a way not 
harmful to the society. Torvald Helmer poses as a man of principle, but he is unable to 
accept Nora’s borrowing money and copying her father’s signature—only for the sake 
of saving Helmer—as he dreads to fall in the society’s esteem. For Nora, the ‘end’ (as 
the purpose) justifies the ‘means’, as she has not harmed anybody in the process and 
as her father was in no position to sign up. Although she could not pay back the sum, 
she hoped at least her husband would understand. 

3. The sight of the document makes Helmer change his stand once again, as he would no 
longer be guilty to society. He reverts back to his former ways of mollycoddling Nora, 
to whom now the whole sham is clear as daylight. She feels all the bonds have snapped 
and it would be impossible to live with him any more. It is noticeable that she does not 
go to Dr. Rank with a lot of property nor to her friend Christine Linde. 

4, On the reported pressure on Ibsen to change the end of the play, apparently Mrs. 
Ibsen said: ‘Either Nora will leave, or I will!” 


Both in India and Bangladesh, A Doll’s House is taught in different universities and colleges 
at the departments of English and Theatre Studies. Ibsen studies in Bangladesh were given 
a fillip when the Centre for Asian Studies (CAT) organised an international Ibsen seminar 
and workshop in 1997. It was for the first time that academicians and theatre-practitioners 
came from Norway, USA, Japan, India and Bangladesh for a 10-day deliberation on ‘Gender 
Issues in Ibsen’s Plays’. Again in 2002, CAT brought Ibsen scholars from Nepal, India, 
Zambia, Zimbabwe, Norway, Sweden, Japan, Denmark and Bangladesh to discuss Ibsen’s 
life and participate in a seminar on ‘The Relevance of A Doll’s House* in a multi-cultural 
context. 


M.K. Raina, Guest Director for CAT 
1. On invitation from CAT, I directed The Wild Duck in Dhaka, calling it ‘Buno Haans’ in 
Bengali. 
2. The sets were made in a big way and the audience response was quite enthusiastic. 


Kamaluddin Nilu, Director of CAT 

1. I directed Brand in 2005, premiering it at the Shilpa Kala Academy, Dhaka. The play is 
worked out on an innovative set of steeply inclined platforms, suggestive of snow- 
covered mountain slopes, on which the actors essay their up-and-down movements, 
with many colourful variations, It is as though the surrounding space is dictating all 
dramatic actions and nature leads them on to the leader's final denouement! The high 
degree of stylisation is to do justice to Ibsen’s backdrop of the medieval countryside— 
using Scandinavian costume, prevailing folk music and Highlander choreography. 

2 Thave interpreted the play as a moral drama rather than a religious one—a play of 
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universal significance unbound by space and time. J understand the play as an attack 
on fanaticism of all sorts, including religious fundamentalism. With the present situa- 
tion in the world, particularly in a country like Bangladesh, I consider the play to be 
more relevant than ever. 

3. An interesting aspect of the play is the indirect intertwining of religion and warfare. 
When Ibsen wrote the play, the period of European history resembled that of the 
Present world where many of the wars have a religious dimension either open or 
concealed. In fact, several armed conflicts are about the hegemony of one particular 
Teligion or the other. 

4. A frightening feature, characterizing the political-religious sphere nowadays, is the 
Steep rise of the kind of religious fundamentalism that may be directed towards another 
teligion. Religious fundamentalists—like Brand—believe in the existence of one abso- 
lute truth, which rules out any compromise, making their mission pre-ordained by God. 
Clearly, Brand’s call for ‘All or Nothing’ is echoed at several places in the world today! 


IIL. IBSEN’S IMPACT ON DRAMA IN INDIA 


Ibsen’s Impact on Marathi Drama 
Marathi theatre grew out of the acceptance of painted curtains and melodramatic action as 


derived from the British drama companies and as a legacy from the Parsee theatre. With 
Mumbai as a centre of dramatic activities, there has always been a large theatre-going audience. 
There emerged great playwrights like Khadilkar and Kolhatkar in the early days, and even 
where the theatre forms were realistic, inclusion of music as ‘Natya Sangeet’ was a must. This 
was before the advent of good classical music as acceptable to Rasikas and, for plays, 
sporting songs that would not fill up the gaps, but take the dramatic action forward— 
spectators would throw money on stage in appreciation of dance and music! 

Mamasaheb Warerkar brought in Ibsen with his Marathi renderings of A Doll's House 
(1945-46) and An Enemy of the People (1960s) in the realistic mould. As assessed by Anjala 
Maharshi, noted actor and theatre-scholar, realistic theatre had several new features. First, 
songs were excluded as much as possible and, instead of painted curtains, *3-D box-sets 
were used with rooms, walls and furniture. Second, new ideas emerged in terms of character- 
ization, theme and dramatic structure. For instance, Daulatzada was on the problem of a 
Tamasha girl, but virtually without songs; Apurba Bangaal dealt with the subject of Parti- 
tion; and the hugely successful Bhoomikanya Sita left songs out, accepting the parameters 
of realism. Third, Ibsen’s structuring of acts held sway, where smaller climaxes would occur 
at the act-ends and the big climax would come at the end! ; 

Vijay Tendulkar, Vasant Kanetkar, Jaywant Dalvi, Mahesh Elkunchwar and Satish Alekar 
are playwrights who have fed the Marathi theatre with their rich plays—translated and 
performed in Hindi and other Indian languages—with all of. them writing in the realistic 
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manner. Senior theatre person Vijaya Mehta did pioneering experimental working in the 1960s 
and *70s, as did some group theatres that always resorted to experimental work, even when 
working in naturalistic mode. The notable exceptions to the realistic theatre were Alekar’s 
Begum Barve, ahighly acclaimed musical, and Tendulkar’s Ghasiram Kotwal, using Marathi 
folk form. Mahesh Elkunchwas’s Rakta Pushp and Virasat are three-act plays, but thespians 
like Amal Allana, chairperson of NSD, feel that he is nearer to Chekov’s characterizations and 
poetic realism in spirit than to Ibsen’s. 

The other characteristics that Anjala stresses concern the language of Ibsen, invariably 
colloquial and not flowery, that became the staple of Marathi realistic theatre. Social reforms 
were also featured like anti-dowry and conversion back into the original fold, such as, Sanyasi 
ka Sansar on Shankaracharya’s family, Jailwa Darwaza on the Independence movement’s 
factionalism and Swayam Sevak on the Rashtriya Sevadal of the Congress. Interestingly, 
experimentation does not go down very well with the people—with Ghasiram Kotwal not 
accepted commercially due to its fringe-action around a dancer-actor. Social evils and prob- 
lems have, on the contrary, found a place owing to Ibsen’s direct and indirect influence, 
urging the people to wake up to reforms and to politically motivate them to concrete action. 


Ibsen’s Impact on Hindi Drama 

Ibsen’s influence on Hindi theatre has not been as strong and long-lasting as in Marathi 
plays, but a stylised kind of realism played its due role right from the time of IPTA. Accord- 
ing to Nissar Allana of Dramatic Arts and Design Academy (DADA), IPTA began its journey 
around Independence steeped in politics and realism, and the trend continued throughout 
the 1950s, "60s and ’70s. In fact, the contemporary realism came to terms with urbanism 
emerging in the new cities. According to Anuradha Kapur, Ibsen’s was a long and historical 
impact on theatre's way of presenting a social problem and depicting different sorts of time 
zones we live in. In Hindi theatre, Mohan Rakesh took up the middle-class mentality as part 
of Indian realism and shed light on areas that would impinge on the hypocrisy of the middle- 
class. Especially in Adhe Adhure, Ibsen's mode of problem-play was adopted to prism the 
middle-class morality. M.K. Raina finds the last, long speech in Adhe Adhure uncannily 
similar to the end-soliloquy in Ibsen’s Ghosts and opines that Ibsen deals with social groups 
and classes in a way which is almost Indian; no wonder it finds an echo here. 

Bansi Kaul finds in Ibsen's biographical plays like Peer Gynt a reflection of the kind of 
displacement—in language, sociology and culture—that arises in India in thoughts and. 
relationships when similar displacements do take place. With his own memory of displace- 
ment from the verdant hills to the unfamiliar plains, Kaul is on terra cognita with Ibsen. 
Mohan Maharshi is more specific in tracing Ibsen's inspiration in plays like Chhatta Beta by 
Upendranath Ashq and Mr. Abhimanyu, Tota-Maina Kahani and Hara Samunder by Lakshmi 
Narayan Lal. Going a step further, he points out to the continuity of Ibsen’s impact as well as 
impetus in the realistic genre of Hindi cinema, such as Chetan Anand’s Neecha Nagar and 
other films made under Nav Ketan’s banner, and V. Shantaram’s Do Ankhen Bara Hath and 
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Dahej. Thsen’s influence extended to Punjabi theatre, too, where I.C. Nanda wrote a major 
play that achieved a breakthrough, as far as realism was concerned. 

In Amat Allana’s perceptive analysis, more than Ibsen’s substantial psychological influ- 
ence on Mohan Rakesh as a playwright, or on Ebrahim Alkazi as a director—who has gone 
back to Ibsen, again and again, for his texts—Ibsen has impacted the style of acting and the 
classically developed characterization. Looking at the development of Nora or Hedda Gabler 
or Mrs. Alving as characters, our playwrights and producers have picked up considerable 
ideas for their own work. Alkazi, Shombhu Mitra and Utpal Dutt are inspiring examples of 
such learning. Again, Ibsen’s hints and suggestions on sets, lighting, furniture and *3-D box- 
sets’ have been revelatory to a majority of writers, directors, designers, teachers, scholars 
and other theatre persons in India. 

Amal Allana points out to the composite debt that Indian theatre has to the realistic 
oeuvres of Ibsen, Strindberg and Chekov. The trinity belonged almost to the same period in 
history and was concerned with realism, although from different standpoints. Ibsen was 
concemed with realism displayed by people: in the circumstances they were born and grew 
up. In that respect, Sigmund Freud (1856-1939), the founder of modem psychoanalysis, must 
have influenced Ibsen: in tracing how much genetic factors were strong and how far they 
were altered by circumstances of upbringing. Surrounded as he was by people who were 
thinking about human behaviour in a scientific way, Ibsen’s scientific realism was reflected in 
his presentation of characters on the stage. Chekov, in contrast, was not that interested in 
the behaviour of his characters but was more sensitive to man-woman relations and what 
they were fated to do: virtually in poetic realism. Strindberg, om the other hand, was con- 
cerned with dream-play and abstraction: from the reality to nature, from the intangible in 
relationship to the more tangible. It is interesting to observe how Stanislavsky, who directed 
all of Chekov plays, strove to find what method was best suited to have Chekov’s characters 
materialized. Out of the three, since Ibsen played the biggest role, all our actors and directors 
virtually ‘cut their teeth’ on Ibsen, and this is the abiding lesson one can draw in the Indian 


scene. 


Ibsen's Impact on Bengali Drama sn the 1950s 
Bengali theatre, after the two landmark productions of Ibsen by Bohurupee in ie ; . 
moved on to other horizons. It is true that, from each performance of A Doll's ane vie 
1958 to 1978, some people, imbued with Indian family sentiments, did not feel mide —- 
last act of the play showing Nora leaving her husband. Yet, at each performance, th a eel 
of the viewers—in a full house—realised how the problems of human puppetty 10' 
struck roots in our soil, without considering where and by whom the play was ongin: y 
the delicate balance of human relation- 
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written. The play retained the terrifying bonding an icate De'ane ae 
ship of Ibsen. But Shombhu Mitra felt the urge of naan — ae se bie ide, : 

i i ithin. He was notin favol q 
but in a more challenging manner, from within. He coal geet nese 


not also for ‘realism’ in the gross and the grotesque. 
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Oleander), alongside Ibsen, in order to “objectify the truth and crisis inherent in life itself”. 

Utpal Dutt, after his transient brush with Ibsen, showed undying commitment to Marxist 
ideology and practised political realism. Known for mounting massive productions with 
large sets and crowd scenes, Dutt wrote his own plays like Angar (Burning Ambers) on the 
problems of coal-miners; Kailol (Sound of Waves) concerning the Mumbai Naval Mutiny of 
1946; and Ajeya Vietnam (Invincible Vietnam) on the Vietnam war,— retaining his faith in the 
philosophy of revolutionary theatre and in his political ideas. Only Ajitesh Banerjee tried out 
successfully The Cherry Orchard by Chekov (calling it ‘Manjari Amer Manjari’), but never 
returned to Ibsen. Ajitesh, on the other hand, adapted Six Characters in Search of an 
Author by Luigi Pirandello (1867-1936), a leading exponent of the ‘grotesque’ school of 
contemporary drama and The Good Woman of Setzuan by Bertolt Brecht. In fact, by then, the 
Brechtian theatre of socialist realism had caught hold of the Bengali theatre psyche and most 
directors started swearing by Brecht. 

While Saoli Mitra feels that Ibsen’s strong accent on realism has imperceptibly influenced 
Bengali theatre, Arun Mukhopadhyay considers Ibsen’s social consciousness to be still 
valid in the making of our revolutionary playwrights. Like Chekoy, Ibsen has influenced our 
very thinking in realistic lines. The early playwrights like Sachin Sengupta, Manmatha Roy 
and, later, Manoj Mitra—but not perhaps the existentialism of Badal Sircar and symbolism of 
Mohit Chattopadhyay—were first open to Ibsen’s impact on them, before they were subject 
to the Brechtian movement. Suman Mukhopadhyay, the avant-garde theatre-worker and 
director of ‘Tritiyo Tirtha’, holds that contemporary playwrights like Debashis Mazumder 
and Bratya Basu are perhaps influenced more by Brecht than Ibsen, just as Pirandello, and 
not Ibsen, had influenced Mohit Chattopadhyay earlier. Rudraprasad Sengupta considers 
that, on the whole, Bengali theatre does acknowledge Ibsen as a social playwright: on a 
plane different from Strindberg. While Strindberg gets straight to the heart of the matter 
without explaining realism much, Ibsen has a veiled approach to realism for the viewer's 
benefit, which suits us well. 


Conclusion 

It is time to strike a balance now for Ibsen in India and offer a deliberately detached view. 
First, India has, since time immemorial, held that the dramatic art is meant to evoke rasa 
(sentiment) in the viewer’s mind, which are eight in number: Shringara (erotic), Hasya 
(humorous), Karuna (pathetic), Raudra (impetuous, angry), Vira (heroic), Bhayanaka 
(terrific), Bibhatsa (odious), Adbhuta (mysterious), besides the later addition of the ninth: 
Shanta (peaceful). These are caused by Bhavas (emotional state) of the dramatis personae, 
both Sthayee (permanently dominant) and Sancharee (transitory). Sthayee Bhavas are again 
correspondingly eight: Rati (love), Hasa (merrimemt), Shoka (sorrow), Krodha (fury), Ussaha 
(enthusiasm), Bhaya (terror), Jugupsa (disgust), Vismaya (astonishment), besides the ninth: 
Shanti (peace). These are well codified in the treatise Natya Shastra by Bharata, dating back 
to around 2” century AD, whose sixth chapter (Shlokas 15-17) is referred to here. In Shloka 
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24, the rehearsed practice is further confirmed as Dharmi (dramatic portrayal): Loka Dharmi 
(popular representation) and Natya Dharmi (theatrically stylised). The overall goal has been 
to generate Ananda (pleasure) that has been in vogue for centuries in the dramatic arts. In 
this mindset of the spectators that are accustomed to sustained stylisation, Ibsen’s kind of 
hardheaded and psychologically valid social realism is a far cry. 

Second, India’s immensely rich treasure-trove of legends, epics and folktales are a fertile 
breeding ground of indigenous ‘performance texts’ that can spontaneously add colour and 
texture, form and verve, to the viewer’s perception and imagination. Internalisation of emo- 
tions and stylisation of expression is a practised occurrence there, which offers easy depar- 
tures to any structured ‘dramatic text’. 

Third, Indian ethos has an innate apathy to tragedy. Even in the vast body of ‘dramatic 
texts’ in Sanskrit, there is a remarkable absence of tragedy, barring the honourable exception 
of Urubhngam (The Shattered Thigh) by Bhasa. This aversion to tragedy is largely ex- 
plained by the Karmic theory: creation has an overall purpose of leading the individual to the 
godhead and every individual’s action is destined to reap a consequence—with atonement 
of sin and consequent redemption available in this or subsequent birth. With redemption 
ultimately available, existential sorrow and misery do not fit into the divine scheme of things. 
Ibsen’s penchant for tragedy casting its long shadow has no instinctive appeal here. 

Finally, Ibsen’s plays stem from his dear Norway: a land of fiords and estuaries, creeks 
and crags, mountains with trolls and spirits, and glaciers that wreak revenge—where the 
fiery North Sea looms large over the horizon, and priests and the laity are all seafarers for 
whom foghorns are the calls of destiny. They colour the psyche of his characters—percep- 
tibly or unawares. India’s vast landscape—with its enormous variations of latitude, longi- 
tude and altitude—is a great contrast to Ibsen's milieu and offers the kind of variations to 
any creative mind that are bound to be different from Ibsen’s mindscape. 


